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Grahame’s Colonial History. 
(Continued from page 98.) 


THE TWO DOCTORS, 


If Cotton Mather and his co-operators were 
still reluctant that this delusion should be 
utterly dissipated, others, who had been their 
active instruments, during its prevalence, 
bitterly repented of the unhappy part they 
had taken. 

“Many of the witnesses,” says Grahame, 
“now came forward and published the most 
solemn recantations of the testimony they 
formerly gave, both against themselves and 
others ; apologizing for their perjury, by a pro- 
testation, of which all were constrain to 
admit the force, that no other means of saving 
their lives had been left them.” 

“ The House of Assembly appointed a gene- 
ral fast and solemn supplication, ‘that God 
would pardonall the errors of his servants and 
‘eople in a late tragedy raised among us by 
Satan and hjs instruments. Sewell, one of the 
judges who had presided on the trials at Sa- 
lem, stood up in his place in church on this 
occasion, and implored the prayers of the peo- 
ple that the errors which he had committed 
might not be visited by the judgments of an 
avenging God on his country, his family, or 
himself. Many of the jurymen subscribed 
and published a declaration lamenting and con- 
demning the delusion to which they had yield- 
ed, and acknowledging that they had brought 
the reproach of wrongful bloodshed on their 
native land. Paris, the clergyman who insti- 
tuted the first prosecutions and promoted all 
the rest, found himself exposed to a resentment 
not loud or violent, but fixed and deep; and 
was at length generally shunned by his fellow- 
citizens, and entirely forsaken by his congre- 
gation.” “ While the delusion lasted, his vio- 
lence was applauded as zeal in a righteous 
cause, and little heed was given to accusations 
of artifice and partiality in conducting what 
was believed to be a controversy with the 
devil. But when it appeared that all these 
efforts had in reality been directed to the shed- 


he hastened to make a public profession of re- | 


and afflicted their souls. Yet what was the 


pentance, and solemnly begged forgiveness of | word of the Lord to his backsliding people, ay 


God and man. But as the people declared 
their fixed resolution never more to attend the 
ministry of an individual who had been the 
instrument of ruin to so many of their coun- 
trymen, he was obliged to resign his charge 
and depart from Salem.’ 

Thus Grahame gives the finishing touch to 
his picture of this terrible tragedy. His man- 
agement of the subject throughout is unsatis- 
factory. The drawing lacks that consistency 
and truthfulness, in which, at a glance, we 
recognise a faithful likeness. 


the mouth of his servant the 

such a fast that I have chosen? a day f en : 
man to afflict his soul? Is it to bow down his 
head as a bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and 
ashes under him? Wilt thou call this a fast, 
and an acceptable day to the Lord ?” 

One of the most pleasing evidences of repent- 
ance for wrong committed—at least most 
pleasing to the injured party,—is an adequate 
effort at reparation. ‘The dead indeed could 
not have been raised again. Tears only could 
be offered to the memory of the slaughtered. 


Why was Paris made the scape goat to bear|But where were the orphans, whose “fathers 


away the sins of his people? Why was he} 
made the sacrifice to appease the indignation | 
of an abused and priest-ridden community ? 
What was he, and what was his influence, 
compared with that of Increase and Cotton 
Mather?) Who ever heard of his publications 
to foment the popular error, and stimulate the 
magistracy to deeds ef death ? 


and mothers had been cruelly put to death ? 
| How consoling it would have been could Gra- 
hame have informed us, that a “Stoughton 
Hall” had been provided forsuch! And where 
were the living, who had been plundered of 
their property, and, from a comfortable compe- 
tence, the reward of honest industry, suddenly, 


He was alto- | and for no crime, had been reduced, by the 


gether the inferior of those master-spirits, if| action of the civil powers, to abject poverty ? 


not their dupe. He had no more unhallowed | 
zeal than they, but he had much less power | 


and tact. He had less of the cork in his com- 


What honour would have been added to that 
House of Assembly, had that day of fasting 
for the sinner, been proclaimed a feast of fat 


position, and the refluent wave overwhelmed | things for the hungry sufferer ? 


him, while the Mathers floated triumphantly 
above his head. He was a repentant sinner, 


Mathers repented not, but stood their ground 
right sturdily, and they have received abun- 
dant homage from the pen of our historian. 
Such, too often, is the boasted impartiality of 
history. 

And there was Stoughton too,—Deputy Gov- | 





s ‘ls not this the fast that I have chosen? to 


‘loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
but Grahame does not rejoice over him ;—the | 


heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go 
free, and that ye break every yoke? 
“Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, 


jand that thou bring the poor that are cast out 


to thy house ?” 
It is not related, that compensation to the 
| surviving sufferers formed any part of the sys- 


ernor Stoughton,—first educated for the minis-| tem of repentance adopted by the House of 


try, afterwards promoted to high civil dignities, | Assembly. 


through the instrumentality of Cotton Mather, | 
—he ‘too, though conscious of his error, would | 
not stoop to the confessional. Many a poor, 
innocent creature had writhed in the last ago- 
nies, under his stern decree. Yet when “all | 
was over, and the dire delusion fully exposed, | 
he could coldly say, that “ if errors were com- 


mitted, he saw no advantage i in a public avow- | 


>) 


al of them :” and he died in the odour of sanc- | 








Historians however inform us, that 
the legislators of the Puritan commonwealth 
| did, in process of time, make some attempt at 
|remuneration. Take, for instance, the follow- 
ing case, presented to us by Cushing :—*“ Phi- 
| lip English, the Salem merchant, escaped from 
| prison ‘with his wife, and fled to New York. 
| He being a man of wealth the sheriff seized his 
| goods to the value of fifteen hundred pounds, 
| It was a large sum of money for those times. 


tity. Grahame records his worth. —* His | He owned many vessels and much merchan- 


repnte for honest and disinterested patriotism | dize. 


Some years after, the General Court 


finally prevailed over all the obstructions of! granted him three hundred pounds for his 


these untoward circumstances; and a bright| 
reversion of honour attended the close of bis 
life, 


losses ; and this was all he ever obtained.” 
If Cushing makes mention of any other case 


‘Instead of children,’ says Hutchinson, of remuneration, it has escaped the attention of 


‘he saw before his death a college reared at | the writer. 


his expense, which took the name of Stoughton 


Some forty or fifty years after the period 


Hall, and will transmit a grateful remembrance now under consideration—that is to say, under 


of his name to succeeding ages.’” 


“The House of Assembly appointed a gene-|tells us, (but without stating the year,) that 


the administration of Gov. Belcher,—Grahame 





















































“the assembly of Massachusetts passed a law 
for making satisfaction to the posterity of those 
Quakers who endured capital punishment in 
the years 1658 and 1659, The same assem- 
bly,” he adds, * decreed a compensation to the 
descendants of the unfortunate victims of the 
prosecutions for witchcraft in the year 1693,” | 

Grahame has deemed it not incompatible 
with the dignity of history to enter into very 
particular details upon some subjects, and es- 
pecially upon the subject of Quakerism. As, 
for instance, where, as an illustration of the’ 
fantastic sallies of the addle-pated votaries of 
that faith, he relates the case of a certain 
crack-brained creature, who, upon some occa- 
sion of public worship, taking advantage of the 
absence of the preacher, nimbly clambered into 
the pulpit, and while perched aloft upon the 
velvet cushion, in order to bear his testimony | 
against idolatry and to desecrate the sacred 
seat, whipped out a needle, in the eyes of the! 
astonished congregation, and began to stitch at | 
his pocket. 

This is very funny, and a suitable story 
enough for Grahame’s purpose and for a cer- 
tain portion of his readers. But, while he} 
found place, among greater matters, for suc h| 
little pleasantries as this, it would have been | 
well could he have afforded room for some de- 
tails which would have been 
another portion of his readers. 

Now, touching this indemnification, it would 
have been very pleasant to know the exact 
terms of a law so honourable to the assembly | 
that gave it birth, or, at least, to have had its} 
date confined to narrower limits than a space 
of eleven years—the period of Belcher’s admi- | 
nistration—or, lastly, to have had the histori- 
an’s authority—chapter and verse—that we} 
might investigate the matter a little for ourselves, 
as inquisitive people often like to do. 

It is somewhat curious that many of the} 
best New England chroniclers and historians 
make no mention at all of this very remark- 
able law. Lt. Gov. Hutchinson treats of Gov. 
Belcher’s administration,—with much brevity, | 
it is true,—and says nothing of it, although he | 
tells in his book of many smaller matters. 
Holmes who abounds in minute details, is 
equally silent; and so it is with other commen- 
tators upon that period, whom the writer has 
had the opportunity of consulting. 

One can hardly doubt that there was some 
ground for Grahame’s assertion ; it would have 
been gratifying to have known what it was. 
It would’seem, however, that whatever it was, 
the act of assembly could scarcely have amount- 
ed to a satisfactory compensation, as Grahame 
seems to say; for Cushing expressly informs | 
us, in relation to the case “of English, that he 
never was allowed more than one-fifth part of 
the value of the property taken from him ;— 
not as good an indemnification as the Pilgrim | 
fathers made to the Indians, whose corn they | 
had pocketed,—a grain for a grain, with no 
consideration for the inconvenience and dam- 
age sustained in consequence of the depriva- 
tion. Had he been paid the whole y value, | 
instead of a fifth, it would have been much be- 
low a just compensation for the injury inflicted 
upon him. 

Cushing seems to have known nothing of| 


acceptable to 








|Mather, “being a 


| of 
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this law, 





He speaks of compensation, as we diately a court of oyer aind terminer was insti. 


see, but nothing of anything done in Belcher’s | tuted by ordinance, and Stoughton appointed 


time. 


| 


by the governor and council its chief judge: 


‘The reader of these papers may think that | | {in seventeen days,] the court was in session 
too much stress has been laid upon the con-|at Salem, making its first experiment on Brid. 


duct of the rR NY 


New England, it is true. The superstition 


The Mathers were not | get Bishop, a poor and friendless old wotnan.” 


She was accused of witchcraft. “The poor 


and int toler -rance of two men ought not to be | creature had a preternatural excrescence in her 
visited upon a whole community s—unless, i in- | flesh: * She gave a look towards the great and 


deed, the community choose to ‘shoulder them. | 


We have strong testimony to the popularity of | Mather who records this, — 


these men. 
hame, the most popular minister of his day. 


spacious meeting-house of Salem,’—it is Cotton 
‘and immediately 


Each, in course, is styled by Gra-|a damon, invisibly entering the house, tore 


down a part of it.” She was a witch by the 


As a man is judged by his companions and | rules and precedents of Keeble and Sir Mathew 


favourites, so is a people by its idols. 


The | Hale, of Perkins and Bernard, of Baxter and 


Mathers enjoyed the singular fortune of equal |Cotton Mather; and, on the 10th of June, 
favour with the powers “above and the powers | [eight days after the organization of the court,} 


below. 
upheld by substantial aid from king and peo- 
ple. T he confidants of royalty, they wielded 
a rod, if not so potent as that of old Pharaoh’s 


political priesthood, able, at least, to dye the} 


waters of their own Egypt with blood. 


A po- 


| litical priest is an apparition much more wor- 
|thy of dread than a whole troop of New Eng- | 
Such were the Mathers, on | 


land witches. 
their own confession ; and the people liked to 
have it so. ‘ New England,” says Cotton 
country so remarkably 
inwrapped in ecclesiastical circumstances, min- 
isters ought to concern themselves in politics :” 
and so they did, most effectively. 

The Stuarts being driven from the British 
throne and William firmly seated, colonial 
affairs attracted some attention in England, 

“For Massachusetts,” says Bancroft, “ the 
nomination of its first officers under the charter 
was committed to Increase Mather. As gov- 
ernor he proposed Sir William Phipps, a native 
New England, who honestly loved his 
country,—of a dull intellect, he adstrong, and 
with a reason so feeble that, in politics, he 
knew nothing of general principles, in religion, 
was the victim to superstition.” ‘ His present 
favour was due to the honest bigotry and igno- 
rance which left him open to the influence of 
the ministers, 

‘* Intercession had been made by Cotton Ma- 


ther for the advancement of William Stough- 


ton, a man of cold affections, proud, self-willed, 
and covetous of distinction. He had acted un- 
der James II. as deputy.president—a fit tool for 
such a king, joining in all ‘ the miscarriages of 
the late government.’” Yielding to the re- 
quest of his son, Increase Mather ‘assigned to 
Stoughton the office of deputy-governor. ‘The 
twenty-eight assistants, who are the governor's 
council, every man of them,’ wrote Increase,— 
then colonial agent at the British Court,—*‘ is 
a friend to the interests of the churches.’— 
‘'The time for favour is come,’ exulted Cotton 
Mather, ‘ yea, the set time is come. Instead 
of my being made a sacrifice to wicked rulers, 
my father-in-law, with several related to me, 
and several brethren of my own church, are 
among the council. The governor of the pro- 
vince is not my enemy, but one whom | bap- 
tized, and one of my own flock, and one of my 
dearest friends.’ ” 





They were cheered by the smiles and | | protesting her innocence, she was hanged.” 


This is Bancroft’s account of the commence- 
ment of Stoughton’s bloody career ;—in other 
words, the career of Cotton Mather. We need 
not pursue that subject now, having already 
gone over it in company with James Grahame, 
Bancroft is severe upon Cotton : the reader will 
judge whether unjustly so. He asks, “ Was 
Cotton Mather honestly credulous? Ever 
ready to dupe himself, he limited his credulity 
only by the probable credulity of others. He 
changes, or omits to repeat, his statements, and 
with a clear intention of conveying false im- 
pressions. He is an example how far selfish- 
ness, under the form of vanity and ambition, 
can blind the higher faculties, stupefy the judg. 
ment, and dupe consciousness itself. His self- 
righteousness was complete, till he was resist- 


ed.” ‘Stoughton and Cotton Mather never 
repented. The former lived proud, unsatisfied, 


and unbeloved ; the latter attempted to persuade 
others and himself that he had not been spe- 
cially active in the tragedy.” 

It is desirable, for the vindication of truth, 
that the real character of the Mathers should 
be generally understood. It is far from being 
so: and their spurious fame is made to uphold 
errors which continue to obstruct the progress 
of human society towards the perfection to 
which Christians are called. And, what is 
remarkable, it is especially in books, profess- 
ing to promote the cause of religion, and, in 
some instances, no doubt, sincerely designed 
to do so, that these illustrious doctors are most 
warmly commended to the veneration and imi- 
tation of mankind. ‘Two instances of this just 
now occur to the recollection of the writer. 

Christopher Anderson, in his Annals of the 
Bible, a work apparently of great research, and 
professing entire freedom from all polemic bias 
—which was published at Edinburgh, not more 
than twelve months ago—speaks in glowing 
terms of the happy influence exerted upon a 
large portion of the human race by the wide 
diffusion of the English version of the Holy 
Scriptures; and among its early and best fruits 
on this Western Continent, he names several 
distinguished individuals, to whom it had given 
spiritual birth: third on the list stands the name 
of Cotton Mather. 

The other instance occurs in a very respect- 
| able and bulky book, called the Eney clopadia 


‘« The parishioner of Cotton Mather, with the| of Religious Knowledge, which was “published 
royal council, was installed in office. The|in 1835, under the editorship of the “ Rev. J. 


triumph of Cotton Mather was perfect, 


Imme- | Newton Brown,” of Boston, 
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THE FRIEND. 






its = coltribulors,wike are of various denomis |: 
nations—the well known and estimable Dr. 
Miller, of Princeton Theological Seminary. He 


yields, upon analysis, a very much larger pro- 
portion of earthy matter than a vernal leaf, 
which, being yet young, has not received with- 
laboured in the Presbyterian department of the in its cells any considerable deposit. It will 
work, He may, however, not be responsible | be found, also, that the leaves cautihe a very 
for the notices of the Mathers, which purport to) 'much higher per cent. of mineral matter than 
have been mainly derived from Davenport’s| the wood of the trunk. The dried leaves of 
Dictionary of Biography, Jones’s Christian Bi- | the elm contain more than eleven per cent. of 
ography, and Dr, Jenning’s Life of Cotton!ashes, (earthy matter,) while the wood con- 
Mather. tains less than two per cent. ; those of the wil- 
In the article upon Cotton, after extolling | low, more than eight per ce nt, while the wood 
his amazingly precocious progress in abstruse | has only 0.45; those of the hescl 6.69, the 
learning, it is added :— | wood only 0.95, those of the (Europe an) oak 
“ But the best and brightest ornament of Dr. | 4.05, the wood ‘only 0.21 those of the pitch- 
Mather’s character, was his early piety, for! pine 3.15, the wood only 0.25 per cent. 
which he was no less remarkable than for his| It is very plain from these facts, that in for- 
natural capacity, and his wonderful progress | ests the mineral ingredients of the soil perform 
in learning.” “It was the great ambition of|a sort of circulation ; entering the root, they 
his whole life to do good. His heart was set | | are deposited in the leaf; then, with it, fall to 
upon it; he did not therefore content himself} the earth and by its decay, they are restored to 
with merely embracing opportunities of doing | the soil, again to travel their circuit. Forest soils 
good, tat occasionally offered themselves, but | | therefore, instead of being impoverished by the|c 
he very frequently set apart much time on pur- | growth of trees, receive back annually the 
pose to devise good ; and he seldom came into /| greatest proportion of those mineral elements 
any company without having this directly i in| necessary to the tree, and besides, much or-| 
view. [t was constantly one of his first thoughts | ganized matter received into the plant from the 
in the morning, What good may I do this day ? lg | atmosphere ; soils therefore are gaining in- 
And that he might more certainly attend to the | stead of losing. If owners of parks or groves, 
various branches of so large and comprehen- | for neatness sake, or to obtain leaves for other 
sive a duty, he resolved this general question, purposes, gather the annual harvest leaves, | 
What shall | do? into several particulars, one} they will, in time, take away great quantities | 
of which he took into consideration, while he| of mineral matter, by which the soil, ultimate. | 
was dressing himself, every morning. He had| ly, will be impoverished, unless it is restored | 
ordinarily a distinct question for each morning | by manures. 
in the week.”—* It might be said of Dr. Ma-| Leaf manure has always been held in high} 
ther, with peculiar propricty, that ‘he was in|esteem by gardeners. But many regard it as 
the fear of the Lord all the day long,’ for he/a purely vegetable substance ; whereas it is 
was almost continually conversing with God in| the best mineral manure that can be applied to| 
his thoughts; and there was hardly a ren soil. What are called vegetable loams, | 
occurrence that he met with in life, but he im-| (not peat soils, made up principally, of decom- 
proved it, to awaken in his mind some pious| posed roots,) contain large quantities of earthy 
thoughts, and very commonly, into an occasion | matter, being mineral- vegetable, rather than 
of short ejaculatory prayers.” In conclusion, | vegetable soils. 
the text is applied to him, “ Mark the perfect Every g gardener should know, that the best} 





man, and behold the upright; for the end of} manure for any plant is the decomposed leaves | support. 


that man is peace.” This fact 

To all of which, we can only reply, in the 
language of Holy Writ, “‘ The heart of man is 
deceitful above all things, and: desperately 


wicked.” 


and substance of its own species. 


to the leaves, tops, vines, haulm, and other 
vegetable refuse of the garden. 

The other fact connected with the leaf, is its 
function of exhalation. The greatest proportion 
of crude sap which ascends the trunk, upon) 
reaching the leaf, is given forth again to the at- 





Correction.—Last paper, 3d column, 8th line from 
bottom, omit sometime after. 


| 


(To be continued.) 


—S 


The Practical Use of Leaves. have not specially informed themselves. ‘The | 
There are two facts in the function of the| experiments of Hales have been ofien quoted. 
leaf, which are worth consideration on account| A sun-flower, three and a half feet high, present- 
of their practical bearings. The food of plants | ting a surface of 5616 square inches, exposed to| 
is, for the most part, taken in solution, through the sun was foundto perspire at the rate of twen- 
its roots. Various minerals—silex, lime, alu- ty to thirty ounces avoirdupois, every twelve 
men, magnesia, potassa—are passed into the} hours, or seventeen times morethanaman. A 
tree in a dissolved state. The sap passes to! vine with twelve square feet exhaled at the rate 
the leaf, the superfluous water is given off,| of five or six ounces per day. A seedling ap-| 
but not the substance which it held in solution. ple-tree, with twelve square feet of foliage, lost | 
These in part are distributed, through the plant! nine ounces a day. 
and in part remain as a deposit in the cells of| These are experiments upon very small! 
the leaf. Gradually the leaf chokes up, its func-| plants. The vast amount of surface presented 
tions are impeded, ‘and finally entirely stopped. | by a large tree must gives off immense quanti- 
When the leaf drops, it contains a large per cent. | ties of moisture. The practical bearings of 
of mineral matter. An autumnal or old leaf) this fact of vegetable exhalation are not few. 


economy. The quantity of moisture produced 





| bottom. 


will suggest the proper course with reference} 


by a plant is hardly dreamed of by those who} 


Wet forest lands, by being bared of timber, be- 
come dry ; and streams, fed {rom such sour- 
ces, become almost extinct as civilivation en- 
croaches on wild The excessive 
dampness of crowded gardens is not singular, 
and still less is it strange that dwellings cover- 
ed with vines, whose windows are choked and 
whose roof is overhung with branches of trees 
should be intolerably damp, and when the good 
housewife is scrubhing, scouring and brushing, 
and, nevertheless, marvelling that her house is 
so infected with mould, she hardly suspects 
that her troubles would be more easily remov- 
ed by the axe or saw, than by her cloths and 
brushes. A house should never be closely 
surrounded with shrubs. A free circulation 
of air should be maintained all about it, and 
shade trees so disposed as to leave large open- 
ings for the light and sun to enter, The usual 
rains of the current season have produced so 
great a dampness in our residences that no one 
can fail to have noticed its effect, both on the 
health of the occupants and upon the beauty 
and good condition of their household sub- 
stance.— Western Farmer and Gurdener. 


Ww oods. 


——=>— 
Benevolent Sailor Boy. 


Asa schooner was sailing under Montaug 
Point, Long Island, during the past year, she 
was suddenly struck by a heavy gust of wind, 
| upset, and instantly sunk. A vessel near by, 
which had seen the cal: imity, sent its boat to 
save from sinking any that had not gone to the 
On coming near where the schooner 
| went down, they saw a little boy, twelve years 
lold, floating on some wood, and went to take 
him off. As they approached him, with a no- 
bleness of soul not often manifested, he ex- 
| claimed, 

“ Never mind me, save the Captain, he has 
a wife and six children.” 

The kind-hearted boy knew that the Cap- 
tain’s family loved him, and would need his 
Both, however, were saved. 

Three days after the vessel was lost, the 
boy gol into a car as it was passing between 
Boston and Fall River. As he was poor and 
ragged, some of the passengers who wore fine 
clothes, slightly shrunk from him. He took 
his seat quietly, and the sea captain who en- 
tered the car with him, told a minister what 
had happened, In telling the touching story, 





mosphere, by means of a particularly beautiful | the captain was much afiected and generously 


added, 

“The boy has only the clothes you see sir, 
or he would not be so rayged. I care not 
| much for myself, though I too, lost all, but the 
| poor lad will have a hard time of it.’ 

Several persons who heard the story, gave 
| the poor orphan small sums of money, and ad- 

vised him to tell others what he had gone 
through, who would no doubt, give him some- 
thing. Many boys in his situation would 
have readily taken the advice, and told the 
story of their misfortunes in order to get help. 
|B sut the poor boy only replied, “Tam not a 
be ear ; ] don’t wish to beg their money.” 
| A fine benevolent looking person then arose 
land plead the case of the boy in such a warm 
| manner, the passengers gave ten dollars for 


| him. ‘The man who obtained this sum for the 




























































































poor unfortunate boy, had been a sailor, and 
sufferer himself and therefore knew how to 
pity the distressed.— Late paper. 


For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 
PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 
From 1764 to 1782. 
(Continued from page 101.) 


The committee of the Meeting for Sufferings 
having prepared an epistle of advice to the 


members amongst Friends in the limits of 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, it was printed in 
connection with the late epist!e from London, 
and distributed. 

“From the Meeting for Sufferings held in 
Philadelphia, for Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey, the Ist day of the Ninth month, 1769. 

“To our Friends and brethren in these and 
the adjacent provinces, 

“ Dear Friends and brethren, 

“ Our fervent desires both for ourselves and 
you, that we may be preserved on the founda- 
tion of our religious fellowship and communion, 
constrain us at this time to add to the season- 
able advice contained in the foregoing epistle, 
our earnest exhortation to every member of 
our Religious Society to consider seriously the 
profession we make, and with great circum- 
spection and care to guard against promoting 
or joining in any measures proposed for the 
support of our civil liberties, which, on mature 
consideration, may appear not to be dictated 
by the wisdom from above, which is pure, 
peaceable and gentle, 

“Every instance of conduct inconsistent 
with our Christian profession, tends to violate 
the testimony we ought to maintain, of the 
sufficiency of that divine Principle, by a steady 
attention to which our ancestors were led in 
times of great commotion and difficulty to a 
humble, patient, quiet waiting for that glorious 
liberty, which, after a time of deep suffering, 
was granted them. 

“ Should any now so far deviate from their 
example, and the practice of faithful Friends 
in all times since, as to manifest a disposition to 
contend for liberty, by any method or agree- 
ments contrary to the peaceable spirit and tem- 
per of the gospel, which ever breathes peace 


on earth and good-will to all men, we must | 


declare that we cannot join with such, and that 


we firmly believe a steady, uniform conduct, | 


under the influence of that spirit, will most 


effectually tend to our relief from every kind | 


of oppression. 

“ It is evident that such a conduct ever keeps 
in true moderation and patience under exercise 
and trials of every kind, and that by it we 
shall add a convincing force to the reasoning 
necessary to be used in support of our civil 
liberties and rights. 

“We therefore seriously exhort all, care- 
fully to guard against being drawn into mea- 
sures which may minister occasion to any to 
represent us a people departing from the prin- 
ciples we profess; and that such who have 
been so incautious as to enter into engagements, 
the terms and tendency of which they had not 
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fully considered, may avoid doing anything 
inconsistent with our principles, ever bearing 
in mind the deep obligation we are, and have 
been under, to the king, and his royal ancestors, 
for the indulgence and lenity to our predeces- 
sors, and continued to us. 

“And, as in cases of difficulty, we have 
often experienced great benefit by freely con- 
suking and advising together, may this mark 
of our being the disciples of Christ be retained 
by us, ‘That we love one another.” When 
this spirit presides, the communicating our ad- 
vice and sentiments to each other will be accept- 
able, and tend to the building up in that faith 
which gives victory over the world, 

* Signed in and on behalf of our said meet- 
ing, by 

Joun PEMBERTON, 
Clerk to the meeting.” 

Immediately after the Yearly Meeting of 
1768, Rachel Wilson, a ministering Friend 
from Great Britain, arrived in Philadelphia. 
She was a remarkably interesting and eloquent 
speaker, and was much admired by people of 
all classes, She no doubt fulfilled the mission 
assigned her, and in the Lord’s hand was made 
instrumental in gathering some from the world 
and its spirit. We have however, no evidence 
from the records left us, that her labours were 
more effectual in the ministry, than the stam- 
mering accents of others of less fluent tongue, 
Where the ministrations of the Spirit are felt, 
accompanying the words delivered, it is of little 
moment what thecharacteristic of the preacher’s 
style may be. Rachel was at the Yearly 
Meeting of 1768, and was for some time 
very acceptably engaged in and about the city. 

The epistle to London this year was pre- 
pared by Israel Pemberton, assisted by John 
Woolman and others ; we subjoin part :— 

“ Dear Friends,—May the remembrance of 
that purity of life we profess, be so impressed 
upon our minds, that our inward breathings 


ers left, whose care it is to be found in the 
honest discharge of their duty, and who act 
with uprightness and integrity in their respec. 
tive stations. Prayers and intercessions are 
offered up that they may be preserved to the 
end—that their numbers may increase,—and 
that in the Lord’s due time, he may more emi- 
nently send forth his quickening word, ‘ saying 
to the North, give up! and to the South, keep 
not back! Bring my sons from afar, and my 
daughters from the ends of the earth !’ 

“Our meeting at this time hath been very 
large. The spring of gospel ministry hath 
freely flowed to the instruction and consolation 
of many. ‘The affairs of the church have been 
considered and conducted in brotherly love.” 

The epistle from New England mentioned 
that many amongst them were “ deeply engag- 
ed in a concern to be helpful one to another 
against the practice of keeping slaves.” That 
in reply expresses satisfaction, and endeavours 
to stir up parents to a religious concern for the 
spiritual interests and religious education of 
their children, Adding, “ How anxious are 
many to provide plentifully for them of the 
things of this life, and how cold and indifferent 
about encouraging the impressions of Truth on 
their tender minds, which is of so much more 
importance to their real happiness. What can 
such parents expect to answer when the awful 
inquiry is made, ‘ What hast thou done with 
those few sheep, which | left with thee in the 
wilderness ?’ ” 

Friends of the Yearly Meeting of Long 
Island, manifest in their epistle this year an 
increasing zeal against slavery, and express 
their conviction that a reformation in the So- 
ciety is most likely to result from the proper 
bringing up of the children. In the answer 
sent to them the case of the negroes is com- 
mended to their still further care, and they are 
incited to a true Christian zeal in the mainte- 
nance of the discipline of the Society, and to 


may be to Him who can alone preserve us in| labour for an establishment on the Rock that is 


safety from the subtle wiles and allurements 


immovable in the commotions then abounding 


of the adversary, who is endeavouring to rend | in the world. 


and divide, by drawing the unwary into prac- 


Friends in the limits of Maryland Yearly 


tices inconsistent with our holy profession. By | Meeting acknowledge that society among them 


lis noise and tumult, the instructive language 
of the Spirit of Truth is disregarded, and the 


loss of such, Let us therefore humbly retire 


by him in whom alone is true peace and ever- 
| lasting salvation: daily waiting for wisdom to 


ture of his peaceable kingdom, and to be lights 
to others. Under a feeling of the present state 
| of things, let the honest-hearted bow in rever- 
ence with earnest engagement that all may 
humbly wait for his holy teachings, to be pre- 
served in that meek and self-denying life, in 
which we may reach the pure witness in the 
minds of others. 

‘** By the accounts from our several Quar- 
terly Meetings there are sundry sorrowful re- 
marks of deficiencies, and of the decease of 
divers valuable members, both ministers and 
elders. 


hope, that there is a number of faithful labour- 





joining with the spirit of the world in which | is ina state of much weakness. 





James Thorn- 
ton, in preparing a reply, felt constrained to 
point out some of the remedies for the spiritual 


beauty and excellency thereof hid, to the great | diseases among them. 


These remedies are an increasing concern 


to the Rock of safety, and with a single eye| and care for the prosperity of the Truth, a pa- 
look to the Leader of the flock, to be directed | tient waiting on the Lord for direction, that the 


workings of the creature may be kept under, 
and the testimony of Truth maintained over all 


lead us in purity of heart, to live in the na-| specious appearances of religion which stand 


only in the will and wisdom of man. The 
epistle mentions the pleasure it afforded Friends 
in Philadelphia to learn that a concern for the 
slaves rather increased, notwithstanding all 
opposition, 

The epistle from Virginia mentions that they 
had in 1768, determined that none of their 
members should be permitted to buy a slave; 
and that from North Carolina says, “ It was 
the solid counsel and advice of our meeting, 
that no Friend be concerned in either buying 
or selling negroes, any further than humanity 


Yet we have comfortable grounds of| or their distressed circumstances obliges them 


to.” The epistles sent in return, with some 
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excellent advice as to the general reformation | ADDRESS OF THE COMMITTEE TO THE MEMBERS | ful stewards of the substance entrusted to us. 


in practice of the members, stirs them up to a 
still further advance in the testimony against 
slavery. 


and then having fulfilled her mission to Ame- 
rica, “ sailed for her native country, and was 
landed at Deal in 30 days after entering the 
ship at Chester.” 


(To be continued.) 


—=_— 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
Dublin, 13th of Eleventh Month, 1846. 


At a meeting of Friends residing in this city, 
and its vicinity, held at Eustace-street Meeting 


OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN IRELAND. 


| Some of our Friends possess opportunities of 
usefulness, but are so situated that they can 


A visitation of Divine Providence blighting | have few, if any helpers; we hope these will 
After the Yearly Meeting had closed, Rachel | that species of food which has hitherto formed 
Wilson visited a few meetings in Philadelphia, | the chief sustenance of a large proportion of 


the population of this country, has reduced 
multitudes around us to a condition of sore and 
pressing want; and in venturing to look for- 
ward to the approaching period when the rem- 
nant of the potato crop may be generally con- 
sumed, the consideration becomes truly appal- 
ling. So extensive is the calamity, that the ex- 
ertions of the benevolent, as to any general and 
united action, appear to have been to a consid- 


erable degree paralyzed, and a disposition is| 


evinced to leave to the government alone, the 
task of providing food for the people. Under 


house, the propriety of the members of our | these trying circumstances, it is incumbent on 


Society being invited to combine their efforts 
towards mitigating the widely-spread distress 
now prevailing in Ireland, having been delibe- 
rated on, and much harmony of feeling mani- 


us to consider what is the duty required at our 
hands. Much has been done and is doing by 
those charged with the administration of public 
affairs, to relieve the existing distress, and in 


fested, it was concluded to appoint twenty-one | the great extent of public works now in pro- 


Friends to act as a Central Committee, so long 
as their labours may appear to be required, 
with power to add to their number, to fill up 
vacancies from time to time should they occur, | 
and especially to seek the co-operation of| 
Friends in other parts, 


{ 
| 


gress there is evidence of their earnest endea- 
vours to afford that assistance which could 
hardly be done by any combination of private 
persons. We regret to observe, that these en- 
deavours are not everywhere seconded by the 


to be associated with | Z¢alous and disinterested co-operation of the in- 


them as corresponding members, and to delib.| habitants of the respective districts ; and we 
erate and act jointly with the Central Commit- consider it highly important that an example 


tee as occasion may arise. 


The following Friends were accordingly ap- 
pointed to form the Central Committee :— 


Richard Allen, 
Joseph Allen, 
Edward Harrington, 
Joseph Bewley, 
Samuel Bewley, 
Thomas Bewley, 
William Doyle, 
Joshua Harvey, M. D., 
William Hogg, 
William Malone, 
Thomas Pim, 


The following have since been added to the 
Committee as corresponding members :— 


Wm. J. Barcroft, Redford, Moy, 

Jon. Pike, Beechgrove, Dungannon, 
T, C. Wakefield, Moyallen, Gilford, 
James N. Richardson, Lisburn, 
Thomas Hancock, Lisburn, 

John Pim, Jun., Belfast, 

Thomas Clibborn, Hall, Moate, 
Marcus Goodbody, Clara, 

Thomas Thacker Pim, Mountmelick, 
Richard Dowd, Brusna Miils, Roscrea, 
James Forbes, Christianstown, Kildare, 
Joseph Haughton, Ferns, 

Jos, Malcomson, Mayfield, Portlaw, 
Benjamin Grubb, Clonmel, 

John Abell, Limerick, 

William Woods, Limerick, 

Abraham Beale, Cork, 

Ebenezer Pike, Cork, 

Thomas Harvey, Youghal, 

Joshua W. Strangman, Waterford, 
Thomas White Jacob, Waterford. 


James Pim, Jun., 
Jonathan Pim, 
Thomas Pim, Jun., 
James Perry, 

Henry Perry, 
William Robinson, 
Henry Russell, 
Thos. H. Todhunter, 
Samuel Watson, 


Adam Woods. 


of energetic, united, and well directed effort, 
by independent individuals of all classes, should 
be exhibited much more generally than it has 
hitherto been. Without such hearty co-opera- 
tion the measures of the government cannot be 
fully carried out ; and it is remembered, that a 
large amount of the prevailing distress can only 
be reached by the exercise of private benevo- 
lence; and that for want of accommodation in 
the union poor-houses, adequate to the present 
exigency, a vast number of infirm persons, 
widows and fatherless, unless otherwise cared 
for, are in danger of actual starvation. 

We are persuaded that these considerations 
need not be urged on many whom we now ad- 
dress, but that their hearts have already been 


not be discouraged from doing what they can ; 
others may with propriety and very usefully 
co-operate with their neighbours of other reli- 
gious professions, in relief associations, whether 
of a local or general nature—let each seek to 
know his or her own proper line of service, 
and be diligent in occupying it. In forming a 
Central Committee of Friends, it was believed 
that this course is right for us as a body, and 
also that our exertions thus combined and con- 
centrated are likely to be more efficient, and 
more useful to the community at large. 

We invite our friends w!so have to spare, 
afier administering to the necessities of those 
immediately around them, to forward their con- 
tributions to the central fund. It is far from 
our desire to divert out of the channel, in which 
they may be most usefully employed, the pe- 
cuniary supplies required for local wants ; but 
it will be seen that a central fund affords facili- 
ties for equalizing the burden, and enabling the 
strong more effectually to help the weak, We 
would also remind our friends, that there are 
extensive rural districts, remote from the resi- 
dence of any members of our Society, wherein 
destitution prevails to an extent of which no 
adequate conception is likely to be formed by 
those who have not witnessed it. The accounts 
that reach us of the state of the population in 
some of these districts are deeply aflecting ; 
we learn also that these poor people bear their 
sufferings with exemplary patience, and that 
there are but few instances of the turbulence 
and outrage that have occurred in neighbour- 
hoods where much less distress prevails. We 
appeal to the liberality of all whose hearts are 
touched with compassion for those enduring 
| such privations, to enable us to extend a hand 
|of help to some of these patient and uncom- 
plaining sufferers. 

We are aware of the arduous nature of the 
engagement now before us, and of the labour 
and responsibility inseparable from a faithful 
distribution of money subscribed for such an 



























deeply affected in witnessing and hearing of the | object. Whatever may be the extent of the 
destitution around them ; and it is no unimpor-| funds likely to be entrusted to us, they can _re- 
tant part of the work now before us, to contri-| lieve but a very small portion of the prevalent 
bute to the help of these, by diffusing informa- | distress, and to witness destitution far surpass- 
tion collected from the experience of others,| ing the means of relief, is not the least of the 


whereby their willing labours may be so di- 
rected so as to effect the largest amount of good 
with the means at their disposal. We learn 
with great satisfaction, that our friends, in sev- 
eral of the towns where they reside, have 
already formed associations, raised considera- 


ble funds, and adopted judicious measures of 


relief, and we trust their example will encou- 
rage similar proceedings elsewhere. 

In recommending to the members of our So- 
ciety to act in concert in this matter, we feel 
earnestly desirous, that individually and as a 
body, we may be found performing our duty 
on the present occasion. 


largely of the Lord’s outward gifts, and it is 
surely incumbent on us to be prompt in mani- 
festing our sense of His unmerited bounty, by 
offices of Christian kindness to our suffering fel- 
low-creatures—may we prove ourselves faith- 


Many of us partake 


the trial which may await us. We are greatly 

| encouraged, however, by the cordial assurance 
given us by our friends in various parts of Ire- 
land of their approbation of the present under- 
taking, as well as by the lively interest mani- 
fested by our brethren in Great Britain, whose 
valuable assistance has been freely offered. In 
preparing to enter upon our labours, we hum- 
bly hope for the blessing of Him who can alone 
strengthen for every good work. 

The measures to be pursued have already 
occupied our close attention, but the circum- 
stances which claim our consideration are so 
diversified, that we believe no uniform course 
of proceeding can be safely adhered to; we 
must therefore ask our friends to confide large- 
ly in our discretion. Those who are conver- 
sant with measures of public relief to the poor 
are well aware that difficulties encompass them 
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on every hand; and there are circumstances’ 
in the social condition of the poor of this coun- 
try, and in the character of the present cala- 
mity, which greatly multiply these difficulties. 
In venturing to take a small share in this work, 
our desire is to assist in feeding the hungry | 
with as little violation as possible of those 
wholesome checks which in times of scarcity 
tend to arrest improvidence, and avoiding, as 
far as the nature of the case may admit, all in- | 
terference with the ordinary traffic in provi- 
sions. ‘The establishment of soup shops in 
towns and thickly inhabited places we believe 
to be especially suitable at the present time, not | 
only as free from some of the disadvantages 
attending the distribution of other kinds of food, | 
but as furnishing a cheap and nutritious kind of 
dict, well adapted to counteract the ill effects of 
the unwholesome vegetable food. which, during 
the present season, has to a great extent been | 
in use. We hope much good may be done in 
encouraging the formation of these institutions, 
by seasonable grants of money in aid of local 
collections. Grants may also be made to relief| 
committees ard trust-worthy individuals pursu- | 
ing suitable measures of relief; such grants, | 
as far as practicable, to be in aid of, and not to | 
supersede local contributions. Should the funds 
placed at our disposal enable us to carry out 
these measures to much extent, they will, in| 
many cases, require to be coupled with a close | 
personal investigation by members of the com- 
mittee, or confidential agents, into the circum. | 
stances of remote districts and the relief opera. | 
tions in progress. But we shall not be expect- | 
ed on this occasion to enter into much detail, | 
or even to glance at the various ways likely to 
open for mitigating the widely-spread distress 
prevailing at the present time, and which may 
be but a foretaste to sufferings yet to come, 
There are some considerations arising out of | 
the subject now before us, to which we would, | 


} 


in conclusion, briefly advert. Whilst the weight | 





| 


of the present dispensation chiefly descends | 
upon the poor, there are in it lessons of solemn | 
instruction and warning to usall. ‘The failure of 


| 

! 

the most learned and acute investigators of natu- | 
. . a } 

ral phenomena, to discover either cause or reme- | 
dy for the blight of the potato, presents a remark. | 


able instance of the limited extent of human | 


of the earth be hitherto stricken, we know not | 
how far it may consist with the designs of the Al- | 


mighty to stay or to extend this visitation. The | 


unseen influence which causes one vegetable to| 
wither, may render fruitless all the labour of | 
the husbandman, and it needs but the turning | 
of the same Almighty Hand to spread sickness | 
and desolation where health and abundance now | 


dwell. 


summons to deep and serious thoughtfulness, 


and to a close searching of heart, does not ex- | 
We may justly regard this event | 


tend to him. 


| impossible to say. 
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Sut with these reflections there are some which 
seem especially to belong to the: members of 
our religious Society. Which of us has ever 
experienced what it is to want food? and pro- 


bably there are few, if any, of those we now | 


address, who in the present season of distress 
suffer any material abridgment of their usual 
comforts. May none of our hearts be lifted 
up by these things, or betrayed into forgetful- 
ness of our dependent condition, and of our 
utter unworthiness of the least of the Lord’s 


mercies ; for surely to each of us belongs the | 


humbling inquiry, “ What maketh thee to dif- 
fer from another, and what hast thou that thou 
didst not receive?” 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Joseru Bew ey, ? 
JonaTuan Prim, 5 
Dublin, 3d of Eleventh mo. 1846, 


Secretaries. 


Our present limits forbid any attempt to fur- | 


nish comprehensive details of the existing dis- 
tress ; but as some conflicting statements, both 
as to ils extent and intensity, are before the 
public, the Committee think it right to append 
to the foregoing address a few extracts from 
letters of their own correspondents, whose re- 
presentations, so far from being highly colour- 
ed, they believe to present a very faint though 
faithful picture of what they describe. 

A Friend residing in the county of West- 
meath, who was requested to report respecting 
the state of the extensive district west of the 


river Shannon, writes as follows, under date of 


26th Eleventh month :— 


“Residing near the border of Connaught, and fre- 
quently visiting many parts of that province, as well 
as having constant communication, both personally 
and by letter, with persons of undoubted credit who 


present condition of the great mass of the population 
is destitute in the extreme, and to what straits they 
may be reduced in the cold season approaching, it is 
By far the greater number of la- 
bourers, and occupiers of land of three acres and under, 
in Connaught, (and also in this neighbourhood), have 
hitherto not only lived exclusively on potatoes of their 
own growing, but very generally raised some to sell. 
The loss of the potato to this class of people may almost 
xe said to be the loss of their all: their only resource at 
present, with very little exception, isin the public works, 


which, though on an extensive scale, cannot afford em.- | 
knowledge. Although but a portion of the fruits | ployment sufficient for the famishing applicants; and | 


the earnings of the successful candidates, at the best, 
for want of cheap food, can barely supply the cravings 
of nature in a family of ordinary size. We must re- 
member also, that one day’s idleness produces a day’s 
hunger toa family, and that the want of sufficient 
clothing to resist the weather must often interfere with 
their regular employment; the wages thus earned by 


the able-bodied cannot reach the wants of the crowds 
of infirm persons, women, and children, who flock to | f f 
| the overflowing poor-houses without the smallest pro-|the commencement of winter, the reply uniformly 
Let none presume to think that the) bability of finding shelter or food—what is to become 
| of these ? 








| Another correspondent in a midland county, 
| thus describes the condition of a numerous class 

of helpless persons, widows, &c. who have 
| hitherto 


| “ worked for little more than their maintenance, among 
| the neighbouring farmers—the latter having no pota. 
toes, are not now employing them, and they are suffer. 
ing very great distress. Our poor-house is nearly full 
lof such, and the appearance of hunger in the appli- 
cants, especially among the children, is very plain, 
The Government regulations are sufficient for the able. 
bodied and their families, but that class must either 
get some gratuitous support or perish. They are very 
;numerous about here. ‘They are very willing and 
grateful for work, but they are not adapted for hard 
labour, and we have no manufactures to employ them, 
I believe the number of such, scattered over Ireland, 
far exceeds what is generally supposed.” He adds, 
“The distress is increasing, and if cold or wet weather 
sets in, will be frightfully aggravated. Our poor rates 
are doubled. On the whole, the prospects are so 
alarming, that any measures taken will be of increased 
value if not delayed.” 


The following lucid statement, from a cor- 
respondent in Waterford, dated 25th of Eleventh 
}month, affords not only a correct view of the 
| state of the poor in that city, but may be re- 
| ceived as descriptive of the state of most, if not 
jal, the towns and adjacent districts in the 
; south of Ireland. It exhibits also the judicious 
| measures of relief which are now in operation 
| there. 


“The existing distress is so extensive, there is con- 
siderable difficulty in devising remedial measures, but 
| if a judicious plan can be laid down, I should not des. 
| pair of the good work being carried forward, for where 
| there is a will, a way is generally found. There are 

two branches of the subject, viz., the town and the 
rural population; and as each may require a distinct 
mode of relief, it is well to consider them separately. 
| This city may be a fair average of the former, and from 
| the labours of our visiting committee we may class the 
distressed and destitute under several heads. ‘The first 
comprises the aged, infirm, and widows. This class 





reside in those parts, 1 am enabled to state that the | have heen accustomed to subsist partly on the produce 


of a little knitting, but principally on ‘the charity of 
the neighbours ;’ and this latter source being now from 
the pressure of the times wholly dried up, they may 
be looked upon as really the most destitute, and conse- 
quently to them the attention of Friends here has been 
| in the first instance directed. Another class comprises 
| the poorest of the peasautry, compelled by dire neces. 
sity to seck refuge in the towns. They mostly con- 
sist of women with children, the husband being per- 
haps employed at a distance on some of the public 
works, and whose weekly stipend is insufficient to 
supportthem. For these classes gratuitous relief seems 
the only remedy, for they possess no means for pay- 
ment, and good soup with a portion of bread will, per- 
| haps, be found the most economical. ‘The remaining 
class consists of the families of the men employed in 
| public works, whose earnings (one shilling per day) 
| are inadequate to provide sutficient food at its present 
|high prices for their large families. Very many of 
| these our visiting committee met with, their clothes, 
bedding, and furniture almost all in the pawn-office, 
and when remonstrated with for such imprudence at 





was, how could they do otherwise with their poor little 


Many are trying to allay hunger by using | ones around them crying for food ; and indeed the wan 


food of the most unwholesome kind—half rotten pota- | features and sharpened countenances of the children 
toes, cabbage leaves, (turnips are quite a treat), the! bore ample testimony that theirs was no exaggerated 


refuse of mills, &c., &c., and I understand in some of'| tale 


‘These people eagerly buy up the ‘ flammery’ or 


as a call to humiliation ; and in contrasting the | the districts near the sea-coast the people are using the | refuse material from the starch yards, at one penny 


habits of luxury of the rich with the poverty 


alwavs existing around them, who can venture | 


| sea-weed as food. In our own immediate neighbour- | per gallon, and so anxious and urgent are they for this 


100d, the distress is far beyond what I am capable of | poor watery substance, that at one of those establish- 


describing, and the public works in our barony have 


;ments here, the police were yesterday obliged to be 


: 2c an’? ” | > ° ” ° . ° 
to say that “ pride and fulness of bread” with | not given employment to more than one-third of the | called in, to maintain order and peace among those 


their attendant evils,* have not in the case of 
this nation, as in that of a people formerly, 
been highly displeasing in the Divine sight. 





* See Ezekicl, xvi. 49, 50. 


able-bodied labourers, heads of families. 


that I fear we cannot do much without help.” 





Should this | who were struggling to obtain a portion. 
| state of things continue, I really cannot tell what the | could be sold to them instead, at something under it 
| result may be, but it certainly cannot but be fearful. | cost price, a large amount of benefit might be accom- 
| In the town of Moate we have taken measures to get | plished at a comparatively small expense. 

up a soup establishment; but our funds are so limited, | 


If good soup 


“ Great, however, as may be the distress and suffer- 
jing in the towns, I fear it will be much exceeded m 
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the country parts, especially in the mountain a districts, |tured to put forth. It is their intention, in the! the harbingers, is painted with the most ex- 
where the cottier population contrived to exist on the : 


mroduce of their potato garden, the pig, and a few oretmoea a e boy - oe een pre ae meee, and eee with the most 
fowls. ‘The number of fowls and half fed pigs now sorma — os = wae n collect mg outa a rrible accuracy. Ve may lancy the destroy- 
coming to market, together with the enhanced price | information, as well as in other important ob-| ing army to be moving before us while we 
of eggs, though circumstances apparently trifling, | jects connected with the present undertaking, read, and imagine that we see the desolation 


! 
clearly indicate that the tide of distress has already they hope to be greatly aided by their valucd | spreading. The following extracts may fur- 
strongly set in,—and how is it to be alleviated? The 


giving of soup in those places would be impracticable, friend, W illiam E orster of Norwich, who, under | nish a commentary upon this, and other pas- 
and probably the best substitute would be the weekly | 4 deep sense of duty, has come to Ireland at sages of Holy Scripture, 
issue of meal, which might perhaps be done at the | this interesting juncture, with a view of visiting | “ The locusts were no sooner hatched in 
diffe eT cae an = as the — — = te} some of the most remote districts of the west, | June, than each of the broods collected itself 
employed in taking the late census, their knowledge from ti “ : . 3 . ao ; 
aac ; . 1e cou ri Jonegal southwe ds, and . ‘ , ‘ aa 
of the several districts may prove very serviceable. — | ounty if Donegal southwards, and | into a compact body of a furlong or more in 
“ Our issue of food commenced on the 21st instant: | Closely investigating the condition of the poor | square, and marching afterwards directly for- 
it is given out four times per week, and consists of one | and labouring classes in those parts—an errand | ward towards the sea, they let nothing escape 
quart of good soup and half a pound of bread, and costs | of Christian love in which they trust he will | them, eating up everything that was green and 


about two pence farthing per ration. We give no re- | have the sympathy of his friends, and experi-| juicy, not only the lesser kinds of vegetables 
lief until the parties have been visited by two of the | : ? 


committee, and their cases reported on and considered, | CC® the cordial encouragement and co-opera- | but the vine likewise, the fig-tree, the pome- 

We have now selected about 180 cases, and expect, in| tion of benevolent persons of all classes, | yranate, the palm and the apple- tree; even all 
* . “ar . | . ~ . . . 

the ensuing fortnight, that number may be increased | amongst whom he may be thus led. | the trees of the field ; in doing which they kept 


to 500 or 600. The visiting, as may be supposed, is! Subscriptions for this object may be paid| their ranks like men of war, climbing over as 
somewhat arduous, and the scenes of misery w itness. | j : o 


~ ans ell all 2. ; thi} . of aaa . . 7 oan 4 
ed truly affecting; but I trust those engaged in the into the Provincial Bank of Ireland in Dublin | the y advanced, eve ry tree or wall that was in 
undertaking already feel that their Lateeens hemstentiiaiens jand London, or any of its Branches, to the|their way: nay they entered in our very 
in vain, Some articles of clothing were also prepared, | credit of JosepH Bewxiey, James Perry, and | houses, and bed-chambers. The inhabitants 


but we are discouraged from doing much in that way,|TyHomas Pim, Jr., who have been appointed |to stop their progress, made a variety of pits 
for so great is the want of food, that after a very brief 


interval the article usually finds its way to the pawn- Treasurers. = Peer a a — and — 

office. We hope, however, to give out straw for bed- —_—_—— which they filled with water; or elise they 

ding. This is very much wanted, and cannot be LOCUST heaped up therein heath, stubble, and such 
. . . 

pledged. combustible matter, which were severally set 


“With regard to the future, although of a hopeful Tl : : : . ade . : 
g ; 8 1¢ locust is a voracious insect belonging re upe > approac » loc 
sinnsibintainell adda Gtapanas taal tn ten taalie ohh, | ging | on fire upon the approach of the locusts. But 


yet, on the present occasion, seeing how much distress | to the grasshopper oF grylli genus, and a great this was all to no purpose ; for the trenches 
yeally exists so early in the season, I may candidly | Scourge in oriental countries. ‘These insects | were quickly filled up, and the fires 


admit I cannot contemplate the advance of the winter | s says M. Ba iron, “seek each other the moment 
and spring without feeling much solicitude. 


extinguish- 

ied, by infinite swarms succeeding one another, 

) t B , mer are able to use their wings. ‘The female} whilst the front was regardless of danger, and 
“When the cholera, some years since, visited this lavs her eggs in a hole which she makes in| the rez »ssed 0 cl } alee 

land, how strongly were the feelings then aroused— |“ ys a S2s . aa rae eo Seed Of SD cr08e; ate retreat wes 

and yet, alas! when it passed away, how quickly did| the earth, and for this purpose secks a light} altogether impossible, A day or two after one 


those feelings seem to vanish, and the covenants enter- | sandy soil. The eggs lie all winter, till the | of these broods was in motion, others were 
ed into at that awful period cease to be remembered ; | 


F tol eal tl ‘ ii ‘sitati warmth of spring calls them into life. There | already hatched to glean alter them, gnawing 
and in viewing the present appalling visitation, can | os a anges to which the locust | : : ; ‘ 

we do ctherwise then humbly cdieaiet ledge that the | {is no doubt on the ch } ust| off the very bark, aud the young branc hes of 
judgments of the Most High are in the “earth—and | |S subject. The animal which appears at first such trees, as had before escaped with the loss 
ought our fasting to be merely the bowing the head | in the form of a worm, passes alterwards into} only of their fruit and foliage. So justly have 


= oe! Should we not — see endearour t to ol the state of a nymph, and undergoes a third | they been compared by the prophet to a great 
out bread to the hungry, and extend the hand of relief | oe +e: a. 8 ai r. we 

| metamorphosis, by quitting its skin, and be- w serves, thi > I a 
te thie: who ade ready te paeli? ky wo all, nt Pp , by q ’ jarmy, who further observes, that the land is as 


this oceasion, be found occupying our right places and | coming a perfect animal cé apable of continuing | the garden of Eden before them, and behind 
fulfilling our proper duties !” its species. A locust remains in its ny mph | | them a desolate wilderness.” —Shaw’s Trarels. 


state twenty-four or twenty-five days, accord- | “| cannot better represent their flight to 

The writer of the foregoing states the amount | ing to the season; when having acquired its| you,” says Beauplan, “than by comparing it 
of subscriptions hitherto raised by Friends in| full growth, it refrains some days from eating, | to the flakes of snow in cloudy weather, driven 
Waterford, for the relief operations in progress, | and gradually bursting its skin, comes forth| about by the wind ; and when they alight upon 
to be about £800. Subscriptions to a consi-| a new animal, full of life and vigour. These| the g ground to feed, the plants are all covered, 
derable amount, for similar objects, are also | insects leap to a height two hundred times the | and the *y make a murmuring noise as they eat ; 
reported by our correspondent in Cork, and | length of their bodies, by means of their pow- | and in less than two hours, they devour all 
extensive arrangements are being made for the | erful legs and thighs, which are articulated near| close to the ground; then rising they suffer 
distribution of soup in that city. Soup estab- | the centre of the ‘body. When raised to a cer-| themselves to be carried aw ay by the wind; 
lishments are also in operation, or preparing | tain height in the air, they spread their wings, | and when they fly, though the sun shines ever 
for work, in Limerick, Clonmel and Youghal ;|and are so closely embodied together as to|so bright, it is no lighter than when most cloud- 
but the reports of our friends generally bespeak form but one mass, intercepting the rays of the|ed. ‘The air was so full of them, that I could 
an apprehension that all their efforts will reach sun, almost by a total eclipse.” | not eat in my chamber without a candle; all 
but a very small portion of the prevalent dis-| On many occasions the locust has been em-| the houses being full of them, even the stables, 
tress. | ployed by the Almighty for chastising his| barns , chambers, garrets and cellars.” When 

If the foregoing brief extracts fail to satisfy | | guilty creatures. A swarm of locusts “were | dead they are hurtful. The pits where they 
the desire of those who, residing in parts dis- | | among the plagues of Egypt when they cover- | had been burie d, after twenty-four hours could 
tant from the scenes of distress, and pomeening ad the whole land, so that the earth was dark-| not be passed.” 
few opportunities of obtaining authentic infor- | ened, and they devoured every green herb, and —gp 
mation, naturally expect on the present occa-| the fruit of every tree which the hail had left. 
sion to have an array of facts set before them, | But the most particular description of this in- Good Domesti 
strongly enforcing the appeal now made to} sect, and of its destructive career, mentioned in ood Vomestics. 
their liberality, the Committee hope for their | the sacred writings, is to be found in Joel ii. The following article is an editorial from the 
indulgence until they have time to collect and| 3—10. This is perhaps, one of the most|‘* New York Journal of Commerce,” and has 
arrange a larger body of evidence of unim- | striking and animated descriptions to be met|been so much approved by many who have 
peachable character, which the *y purpose to do, | with in the whole compass of prophecy. ‘The} seen it, as to induce me to tender it to the edi- 
and which they greatly fear will be found to| contexture of the passage is extremely curious;| tor of “* The Friend” for insertion in its col- 
support a much more alarming case of destitu-| and the double destruction to be produced by | colums. J. S. 
ion and suffering than they have herein ven-| locusts, and the enemies of which they were} We have observed that persons much addict- 


For ** The Friend.” 


























































































































































































































































































ed to complaining of servants, ‘and to > dismissing that is ‘acquired by violence and conquest, i is | 3d. 


them for real or imagiuary offences, seldom 
find their own condition improved by 
change. On the part of employers the habit | 


of fault- finding too often but aggravates the | editor of the London “ Friend” to insert the | 


the | 
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an unmitigated crime.’ 





We consider it but an act of justice due to the 






“The letter suggests, “that it would be 
\desirable to have the address inserted in the 
\¢ Friend’ paper, published at Philadelphia,” and 
‘adds :— 


‘““We have some reason to believe that a 


evils of neglect and disobedience on the part | following extract taken from the last number | feeling of sympathy exists among Friends in 


of domestics, and those will seldom be pleased | 
who show no disposition to be pleased. It is 
human nature to be seldom amiable when un- | 
happy. ‘There are but few ungenerous, obdu- 
rate persons, who will not be more moved and | 


of that Journal. 

| After stating, —* It was our intention not to 
‘have adverted again to the question of the| 
| Apology ;”—the editor remarks: 


“ We are willing to believe that our Philadel. | 


| America, with the present distress in this coun. 
try, and we should like them to be informed of 
our organization, and that if any feel inclined 
\to send contributions, whether of money or 
| breadstuffs to our care, we should receive them 


swayed by a pleasant smile and ten words of | phia subscribers, in common with nearly all | | with gratitude, and endeavour to distribute them 
kindness and encouragement, than by long| our cor respondents, are correct in the view | faithfully. 


lectures on the duty of ‘servants, or whole vol- 
leys of censure. It is ever bad policy, as it is 


| they take of the impropriety as well as the dif- 
\ficulty, of revising the work ; but we feel con- 


The letter further states, that the subject has 
| been warmly taken up by Friends in London, 


unjust, to have a quick eye to faults and to be | siderable doubt in admitting the position that and some large subscriptions are annaunced ; 


lind to good actions. And in families as in 
States those govern best who govern little, and 
rather by invisible influences and the contri- 
vances and circurmlocutions of discretion and 


the writings of any individual whatever, are) 


conclusive evidence of the doctrines of the 
| Society. - 


| «At the same time in taking leave of the 


two individuals having given 5001, each ; and 
it is expected that 10,0U00I. will be raised by 
| Friends in England. Appended to the address 
‘there are also given, as a beginning, the names 


charity, than by unmasked authority and force. | Apology, we may be allowed to say, that we |(which we have omitted) of sixty-four Friends 
In fine, in the domestic circle affection must be | have never wished anything to be removed | in Ireland, whose united contributions amount 


law, and domestics must come within the cir- 
cle of a deep and generous regard. Who can | 
estimate the value of a long tried and faithful | 
servant! Nearly a a century ago Lady Mon- 
tague wrote: 

“« [ would not every day tell my footman, if I 
kept any, that his whole fraternity were a pack 
of scoundrels, that lying and stealing were in- | 
separable qualities from their cloth, that | 
should think myself very happy in them if 
they confine themselves to innocent lies and| 
and would only steal candles’ ends; on the} 
contrary, ['would say in their presence that | 
birth and money were accidents of fortune, 
that no man was to be seriously despised for 
wanting them ; that an honest and faithful ser- 
vant was a character of more value than an 
insolent and corrupt lord ; 
tinction between man and man lay in his in- 
tegrity, which in one shape or another gene- | 


rally met with its reward in the world, and | 


could not fail of giving the highest pleasure, by 
consciousness of virtue, which every man feels 
that is so happy as to possess it.” 


ad 


The annual crop of hay raised in the United 
States is estimated at 15,000,000 tons, which, 
at $8 per ton, the average home value, is worth 
$120,000,000.—Late Paper. 
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The London Despatch, a paper, generally 
speaking, favourable to this country and its 
institutions, closes an editorial artic le thus :— 


“ For the sake of the triumph of the experi- | 


ment of republican institutions, we sincerely 
trust that our transatlantic descendants will 
accept our offers of mediation with Mexico, and | 
at all hazards eschew the wretched ambition of 
cre ating a single government out of an entire 
hemisphere of the globe. Dominion that is 
enlarged until it became unmanageable, is, so 
long as law and government are indispensable 
to social order, an unmixed evil; but power 





that the real dis- | 


| from that extraordinary work, which should 
"have the least tendency to accommodate the 
| belief of the Society to the lukewarmness of a 
| degener ate age; and that it has, on the con-| 
trary, been our endeavour always to maintain 
| the standard of primitive Quakerism in its ful- 
/ness and beauty, although we are conscious 
| how frequently this standard might have been 
upheld with a far more powerful hand. And 
| whilst we think there is danger in the tenden- 
icy which has sometimes shown itself to ac- 
|cept the invaluable writings of early Friends 
| in the place of a creed, we can affirm with sin- 
»\cerity, that, taking them and their labours all 
in all, 
|the day when Friends as a people shall again | 
| preach, and teach, and write, and act, and live, | 
| according to the glorious power and the ample 
|measure which so brightly distinguished their 
forefathers in the Truth.” 





To provide space for the address, &c., below 
referred to, considerable part of the matter 
intended for this number, a portion of which 
was already in type, has necessarily been post- 
poned. 





The same number of the London * Friend” 
contains an interesting editorial article, relating 
to recent proceedings of Friends in London, 
and the previous action of their brethren in 
Dublin, in regard to the present and prospec- 
tive distress in Ireland, caused, principally, by 
the failure of the potato crop in thatisland. It 
was our intention to have transferred the arti- 
cle to our pages; but this intention has been 
| supe rseded by the circular address and accom- 

| panying correspondence since received, issued 
| by our “Friends in Dublin, and which will be 
| found in another part of this paper. The ad- 
| dress was forwarded to Jacob Harvey of New 
| York, ¢ accompanied by a letter from Jonathan 


| Pim, of Dublin, under date of Twelfth month 





*“ For the satisfaction of Friends, both here and in 

America, it may be proper to state, that the Editor 

| alone is responsible for what has appeared on the sub. 
ject of the Apology in the editorial columns of The 
Friend: and also that the Society is in no way an- 
swerable, either officially or in a private manner, for 
the publication of this Journal.” 


we long for nothing more than to sec | 





\to 2,4162. Yet the whole of what may thus be 
raised, there and in the contiguous island, will 
be very far from an adequate supply to meet 
the extent of the need. In a postscript the let- 
\ter says :— 

“ Although the management of this fund is 
confined to members of our Society, we do not 
feel ourselves at all precluded from receiving 
|and endeavouring to dispense effectively, the 
contributions of any, whether members of our 
Society or not, who may feel disposed to trust 
them to us. Some circumstances which thou 
can readily imagine, throw so much difficulty 
|in the way of acting in concert with our fel- 
low-citizens generally, in this matter, that we 
| have thought it best to adopt the separate 

course.’ 

It is probable that some arrangements will 
be entered upon by Friends in this city, as re- 
spects the mode of operation to be pursued 
here in furtherance of the benevolent object. 
In the mean time, for the information of those 
who may be prepared to hand in contributions, 
be the amount little or more, we are requested 
to state, that Thomas P. Cope of this city will 
be willing to receive and forward them to the 
Treasurer of the Committee in Dublin. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 
itle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No. 
179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street ; 
John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
| Horatio C. Wood, No. 210 Race street; Wil- 
liam Hilles, Frankford; James Thorp, Frank- 
ford. 

Superintendent,—Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.— Dr. 
Worthington. 


| 








Joshua H. 
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